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CHAPTER III. ALONE. 

“Srpyt, darling!” Saying this, Grace 
woke her sister with a kiss. Siby1] had for- 
gotten all about her trouble, for this morn- 
ing everything seemed so bright and calm. 
The sun shone in brightly, lighting up the 
girl’s few pictures and treasures in a plea- 
sant, familiar manner. She had had a 
long, refreshing sleep, and felt full of life 
and spirits, so that it was only after a few 
seconds that she suddenly recollected her 
miserable evening, and how frightened she 
had been whilst waiting for Dr. Smith’s 
arrival. 

Gracie, dear, how tired you look! But 
father is better, isn’t he ?” 

‘*No; no better.” 

“Has the Doctor been this morning ?” 

“ Not yet; and when he comes, it will 
be of no use, dear.” 

“No use? Why?” But Sibyl said 
this hesitatingly, and suddenly sat up in 
bed, passing her small hands through her 
masses of golden hair as if to lift the 
weight away from her temples. 

‘* Because, because——” Then Grace 
could keep her secret no longer. She sat 
down on the bed, and put Sibyl’s head on 
her shoulder. 

‘Sibyl, we have only each other to love 
now, that is all.” 

Sibyl burst into tears. She understood 
now quite well that the trouble which 
they had been fearing last night had 
overtaken them. 





“Grace, Grace, is father dead? Oh, 
dear, it is so sudden, so terrible! What 
shall we do?” 

This was the first thought of the younger 
sister—what would they do without him ? 

‘Nan will come to-day, I am sure she 
will,” answered Grace ; for, after her father, 
Nan, since her arrival, had always been 
their only adviser, their only support. 

‘* Bat suppose she can’t come ? Suppose 
her aunt is ill—dying? Grace, don’t leave 
me!” for at this moment the front door 
bell rang, and Grace started up. 

‘‘T must go, Sibyl, dear. It may be—it 
must be Dr. Smith, and he may tell me 
what to do. There must be a great deal 
which ought to be done, if I only knew 
what it was, Stay in bed, Sibyl, and I 
will bring you up your breakfast when he 
is gone.” 

Sibyl was nothing loth. She buried 
herself in the soft pillows and gave way to 
her grief and to her meditation. She was 
more advanced in the art of wondering and 
planning than Grace; for though their 
education had been the same—and many 
would have called it a narrow one—yet 
their minds differed considerably. Grace 
thought of those she loved before herself, 
whilst her sister’s little touches of pathetic 
commiseration always centred in a being 
called Sibyl. 

Dr. Smith, of course, knew directly 
what had happened when he noticed the 
blinds drawn down. Mrs. Ashton’s first 
thought had been to see that the outward 
signs of grief were not forgotten, in spite 
of other motives being wanting. The 
Doctor had expected nothing else ; and yet 
he shook his head several times as if at 
some much-perplexing thought, even before 
he jamped down from his dog-cart and er- 
countered Grace in the hall. He had lost 
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all his usual rough, jovial manner as he 
took the young girl’s hand in his, 

“Thank you,” said Grace, simply. She 
fancied she knew what the old friend’s 
sympathy meant, and felt grateful for it ; 
as a matter of fact, however, her thoughts 
were in no way like his. 

‘“ At what time was it?” he asked. Not 
that he cared very much to know ; but he 
felt he must say something. 

‘*‘T never looked,” said Grace, sorrow- 
fully ; ‘‘I dare say Mrs. Ashton did. Will 
you come up, Dr. Smith? I have been 
sitting by him a long time,” 

Grace’s words roused the Doctor at last 
from his unusual reverie. 

“You must not overtax your strength. 
Yes, I will go up presently ; but come in 
here with me, Grace.” 

He knew his way well as he pushed 
open the dining-room door, where at last a 
maid had lit a fire, and, from force of 
habit, a man-servant had laid for the dead 
master. 

“Give me a cup of tea, child.” 

The Doctor did not require one in the 
least, Mrs. Smith having seen to his inner 
man before he had started out; but he 
wished to see Grace eat some breakfast, 
and this request had the desired effect. 
She made tea, and then, from very cour- 
tesy, she began to eat too, at the same 
time talking on with strange calmness, and 
telling Dr. Smith everything. 

It was such a comfort to be able to tell 
some one—some one, too, who would not 
ery as Sibyl did. 

When, however, she mentioned her 
father’s wish to write something, the 
Doctor looked up eagerly; but he was 
disappointed in his expectation. No 
writing had been accomplished, and barely 
an intelligible sentence uttered. 

“ Now, Grace, you must not worry your- 
self about arrangements for the fune- 
ral,” he said, almost bluntly; “ indeed, 
you know nothing about such things. 
Mr. Blackston will come over; I'll see to 
that. I know he was your father’s business 
man if ever he required one, which was 
not often. By the way,” added the Doctor, 
as if a new thought had suddenly struck 
him, ‘‘ what will you and Sibyl do?” 

“Dot” asked Grace, looking at him 
with rather a puzzled expression. “I 
don’t know. I never heard father say a 
word about it. He never spoke of death; 
I wish he had! I don’t think he thought 
of dying so suddenly, Perhaps,” added 
Grace, “he wished to write something 





about us when he asked for paper; but, 
you know, he could not hold a pen.” 

‘Yes, I expect he did,” answered the 
Doctor, a little absently, for he was 
strangely unlike himself; and certainly it 
was not grief at the death of the master of 
the Warren, though he had known him for 
many years, 

“We shall never know now,” sighed 
Grace, not noticing the hesitation of her 
old friend’s speech. “I dare say Nan 
will come to day, if she can. I told you, 
didn’t I, Dr. Smith, that she went to nurse 
her old aunt? She did not like leaving us ; 
but then she could not guess what would 
happen.” 

“Of course not. I hope she will be able 
to return soon ; she is a very good, worthy 
creature, and I think she would do all she 
could for you in these trying circum- 
stances,” 

“T am sure she would!” cried Grace, 
with glistening eyes. ‘“ No one knows how 
good she is, Dr. Smith, or guesses it, I am 
sure, except ourselves. She was so kind, so 
patient with us when we were young—for 
of course we were very troublesome.” 

The Doctor smiled. 

*T don’t believe you were ever ‘very 
troublesome,’ Grace. Dear me, time does 
go quickly, How old are you, or is it an 
impertinent question now that you are so 
tall?” 

“T am seventeen ; but Nan says I am 
very old for my years. Sibyl is just a year 
younger, only her birthday is in June.” 

Seventeen,” sighed Dr. Smith, “A 
most unfortunate age.” He was half 
speaking to himself. 

“ Why ?” asked Grace, a little hurt. 

“Nothing, nothing, my dear. I mean, 
of course, that at your age one is more 
sensitive, more—what shall I say? One 
requires a protector—a home, in fact.” 

“T shall do my best to make Sibyl 
happy. It matters most for her because 
she is so lively, and young, and——” 

“Much too pretty,” finished the Doctor, 
sharply. 

“Please don’t say that.” Grace was 
again a little hurt. ‘I suppose she is 
pretty ; at least, of course I think so, I 
never see any one half so nice-looking as 
dear Sibyl; but I dare say in London there 
are many prettier girls, We see so few 
people here; only once we saw at church 
a very beautiful lady, at least, she was 
dressed so well; but Sibyl said that if she 
were dressed as well she would be just as 
pretty, and I think she would.” 
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Dr. Smith grunted a little as he 
answered : 

* Ah! she said that.” 

But at this minute Grace mentally 
stopped short. It was so shocking to talk 
about dresses when her father was lying 
dead upstairs, that she felt a little angry 
with Dr. Smith for having led up to this 
—: certainly it was very unkind of 

im. 

* Are you coming upstairs ?” she asked, 
in an altered tone; “there is no one 
there. Sibyl is in bed; she was dread- 
fully tired, poor child, and so unhappy.” 

The Doctor rose; he, too, was angry 
with himself, not because he had led the 
conversation up to dress, but because he 
had not said one half of the things he had 
meant to say. He made a great effort 
now, however. 

“ My wife sent a message to you, Grace, 
this morning. She is so sorry for you, 
s0——” 

“Thank you. How kind of her; I wish 
we knew her better. We know you so 
much the best, don’t we? But father 
never liked our going away from home, 
you know that.” 

“Yes, yes, I know; anyhow, Grace, 
she told me that she would be much 
pleased to see you and Sibyl at our house, 
to stay, I mean, for some time.” 

Grace looked up again a little puzzled. 
Why should they want to go and visit 
Mrs. Smith, when all the Warren was 
theirs to roam about in? Still by nature 
Grace was courteous and grateful, so she 
only showed her surprise by that one 
look. 

“Please thank her very much for us— 
for me and Sibyl—and by-and-by per- 
haps——_ But of course I must wait till 
- have talked it over with Nan, mustn’t 

3” 

“Of course, of course,” and once more 
the Doctor did not say what he meant to 
say, and simply followed Grace upstairs, 

He was accustomed to look on death, 
and it failed to affect him ; but to-day Dr. 
Smith looked with a peculiar interest on 
the peaceful face, that expressed the quiet 
repose of the master of the Warren. When 
he turned away, and Grace had once more 
locked the door, he paused, and on the 
threshold of the chamber he said, slowly 
and reflectively : 

“I really belicve, Grace, that he meant 
to do the right thing; but he was always 
putting off—all his life he put off. When 





you have something to do, something that 


is of consequence to others as well as your- 
self, take an old man’s advice : don’t put it 
off.” 

Grace did not answer. She did not quite 
like the implied reproach upon her father ; 
and besides, what could she say # 

*T must be off,” continued the Doctor, 
presently, as if he were shaking off remem- 
brances which were in some way painfal to 
him. 

“Were you any good to-that other—I 
mean, where you went to last night?” 
asked Grace, presently, for the recollection 
of that night would always be engraved on 
her mind to her dying day; and yet the 
events seemed now a long way off, and 
hardly to belong to her own life. 

“ Yes, she'll pull through—but it was a 
near thing !— otherwise, child, I would 
have stayed with you.” And the grey- 
haired, weather-beaten man took and kept 
Grace’s hand in his. He felt a strange new 
sympathy for this girl. ‘I will see to 
everything ; only, you know, that lawyer 
must come by-and-by, and there may be 
formalities to go through. Still, he is a 
good sort of fellow—besides, I'll have a 
talk with him first. Your father had no 
relations, had he? You never heard him 
speak of any ?” 

“Oh, no. I heard him say he was an 
only son ; but perhaps———” Grace paused, 
and did not like to go on. She was going 
to say, ‘' My mother had some——” but the 
words died away on her lips.) No one— 
no, not even Nan—had ever mentioned 
her mother to her; but she and Sibyl, in 
confidential moments, had often wondered 
about her— whether she had been fair, 
perhaps, and, of course, very pretty ? Grace 
wanted to ask some one now about it, but 
she dared not ; and if the Doctor guessed 
her wish, he did not help her out with her 
unexpressed thought. On the contrary, he 
suddenly pretended to be in great haste, 
and at once hurried into his trap. 

Dr. Smith had several strong and 
well-defined opinions and crotchets which 
helped to enliven his life—a life which 
might otherwise have become somewhat 
monotonous. One of these crotchets was 
a firm and rooted belief that he excelled in 
the art of riding and driving, and joined 
to this was an unswerving faith in his 
knowledge of horseflesh, He had had 
more accidents than any doctor for twenty 
miles round, and even his wife could have 
told you how he had been taken in by 
horse-dealers; but Dr. Smith’s belief in 
himself remained unshaken — though its 
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foundations were of sand it stood firm. 
He also told all his friends that he could 
cure any horse of any trick, and could in 
a short time educate the most troublesome 
mare, provided she were a thoroughbred. 
The result of this was that his wife suf- 
fered many anxious hours, especially when 
a new horse was bought by her lord, so 
that in proportion as the horse lost its 
tricks Mrs, Smith lost her nerves. 

“A splendid creature, my dear; but it 
has a little trick of shying at nothing, I 
can soon cure that, and then it will prove 
a most useful animal.” This was his 
favourite formula, The “little tricks” of 
this last splendid creature had already 
landed the Doctor into two hedges, and 
had spoilt more than one of his vehicles, 
had broken two collar-bones, dislocated his 
wrist, and twisted his ankle ; but his faith 
in himself was as firm as ever. 

The animal which he was driving 
this morning required all his attention, so 
that he could not meditate, as much as he 
would otherwise have done, about the affair 
of the Warren and its occupants ; but more 
than once he muttered : 

“He might so easily have done it! 
What on earth——” here his horse nearly 
bolted at a white milestone, placed on the 
desolate high road, that crossed the moor 
over hill and dale towards his own town ; 
so he had to break off fora time. “In 
the name of all wonder, why didn’t he 
make a will? I could swear that he 
meant to provide for those girls; and yet 
Blackston declares he did no such thing, 
but always said there was time enough, 
and that he had no intention of dying 
just yet.” Then, in a louder voice, to 
his groom, Dr. Smith said: “Jones, get 
down and take that stone out of the 
mare’s off forefoot. How on earth did 
she manage to get it in? Woah—quiet, 
Vixen.” 

When Jones had once more twisted 
himself into the dog-cart, after taking the 
stone out of the mare’s foot, the Doctor 
— a very decided remark to him- 
self : 

“T declare, V’ll make my will to-night, 
and, also, I’ll make Blackston acquainted 
with the fact; not that it matters much 
about my will. And, ah! well, perhaps he’s 
wrong about the other case—only, cer- 
tainly, it looks bad, very bad, his wanting 
to write just as he was breathing his last 
breath. 

“It’s a shame, though, about those 
girls ; however, it’s none of my business, 





but it’s a pity he couldn't hold his 
pen.” 

Such were some of the honest Doctor’s 
soliloquies, as he drove quickly across the 
heath on this cold, though sunny, No- 
vember morning. Happily for him, Vixen } 
was in a somewhat pleasanter frame of 
mind than usual, otherwise, Dr. Smith 
might have again found himself landed in 
a hedge, so loosely did he hold the reins 
as he drove along, his mind being full of 
“ those poor girls,” 





BRIGHTON HALF A CENTURY AGO. 


WHEN Fanny Burney accompanied Mrs. 
Thrale to Brighthelmstone in 1779, the 
fashionable promenade was the Steyne, 
and the popular evening resorts patronised 
by strangers were Shergold’s New Assembly 
Rooms, and Hick’s at the ‘ Ship Tavern.” 
In 1833, the date of my first visit to the 
same locality, Brighthelmstone had long 
since become Brighton, and the Steyne, 
shorn of its ancient glories, had gradually 
subsided into—what it still is—a com- 
paratively deserted thoroughfare, mainly 
occupied by dozing fly-drivers, and the 
inevitable blind man and his dog. The 
Diary of the author of “ Evelina” alone 
preserves from utter oblivion the names 
of Shergold and Hick, but the old “ Ship 
Tavern,” founded by the latter, has gained 
rather than lost by the lapse of years, and 
still flourishes as an excellent and well 
frequented hostelry, one of the few existing 
links between the present and the past. 

When I first knew Brighton, the 
Pavilion had not yet been purchased by 
the town, but remained pretty much as 
it had been in the days of George the 
Fourth, its appointed custodian occasion- 
ally supplementing his salary by exhibit- 
ing the gaudily decorated apartments to 
some stray visitor. Hove was then a 
remote and thinly populated suburb, the 
western limits of Brighton proper ex- 
tending only to Adelaide Crescent and 
Palmyra Square. Eastward, on the con- 
trary, the tide of fashion was at that 
period steadily flowing; Kemp Town, 
with the exception of some half-2-dozen 
houses still in the workmen’s hands, was 
completed and for the most pat inhabited, 
among the original settlers being the Duke 
of Devonshire, the Marquis of Bristol, 
Laurence Peel (brother of Sir Robert), 
and the projector of this gigantic under- 
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taking, Thomas Read Kemp, for many 
years member for Lewes. 

The last house in Arundel Terrace, the 
“ultima Thule” of eastern Brighton, was 
called the ‘‘Bush Hotel,” exposed to all the 
winds of heaven, and from the day of its 
first opening to its final collapse rarely 
frequented even by a passing stranger. 
Between Kemp Town and the newly 
erected Eastern Terrace, a speculation of 
the tailor Nugee, was a common dotted 
with two or three small cottages and a 
tallow manufactory ; in one of the former 
dwelt a singular personage named Murray, 
popularly supposed to have been a 
smuggler in his youth, who drove a 
thriving trade as a dealer in agate snuff- 
boxes and other curiosities, although 
where and how he got them no one ever 
succeeded in discovering, 

I doubt if even in its best days the Chain 
Pier could have been a profitable invest- 
ment for the shareholders, the total amount 
of twopences paid at the entrance by non- 
subscribers never representing more than 
an infinitesimal dividend ; but at the period 
I write of it had one advantage, of which 
Newhaven has since deprived it, namely, 
the excitement produced by the arrival— 
weather permitting —of the Dieppe steamer 
(the ‘‘ Dart,” Captain Cheeseman), to land 
or call for passengers, on its way to and 
from Shoreham harbour. 

The idea of endowing the western side 
of the town with an opposition pier had 
not yet germed in the brain of any specu- 
lative projector, nor had the wildest flight 
of imagination anticipated the erection of 
such gigantic caravansaries as the “ Grand ” 
or the ‘‘ Metropole”; people were then con- 
tented—as well they might be—with such 
old-established hotels as the “ Bedford,” 
the ‘‘ Norfolk,” the “Albion,” and the 
“York,” all which, by the way, appear to 
have suffered little, if at ali, from the 
proximity of their colossal rivals, 

In those pre-railway days visitors to 
Brighton had the choice of being conveyed 
thither by Newman’s blue-jacketed “ boys,” 
or more economically by one of the regular 
coaches steered by Sir St. Vincent Cotton, 
and other accomplished amateur whips, who 
performed the journey from the “ White 
Horse Cellar” in five hours, treated their 
passengers to sandwiches and sherry, and 
pocketed their half-crowns with conde- 
scending urbanity. 

Between 1835 and 1850 —I do not 
profess to be precise in the matter of 
dates— London-super-Mare possessed three 





very eminent clergymen, all admirable 
preachers and universally esteemed, namely, 
Frederick Robertson, James and Robert 
Anderson, Of these, the first was in- 
disputably the most popular, as the 
numerous editions of his published ser- 
mons sufficiently testify ; James Anderson, 
whom I knew personally from living near 
him in Arundel Terrace, was the incum- 
bent of St. George’s, at the back of Port- 
land Place, and a prominent figure in the 
best society of Brighton. He was a tall, burly 
man, with a dignified air and kindly smile ; 
he was gifted with a rare natural eloquence 
and an impressive delivery, and it was impos- 
sible to listen to him unmoved, and it was 
truly said that, when he preached a charity 
sermon, no one succeeded so well in ex- 
tracting tears from the eyes of his hearers, 
and money from their pockets. Robert 
Anderson, on the contrary, was retiring in 
manner, and rarely seen out of the pulpit ; 
I have been told, however, that he pos- 
sessed a vein of quiet humour, and re- 
member hearing an anecdote related by 
him, to one of his intimates, with great 
gusto, He had recgntly superintended the 
repairs of his chapel, the frontage of which 
had been cemented by a necessary appli- 
cation of mastic, an improvement highly 
commended by one of his congregation, a 
worthy, but illiterate, individual, who con- 
cluded his eulogium by saying: “T’il tell 
you what, Mr. Anderson, now that you 
have finished masticating your chapel, I 
shall follow your example and masticate 
my house.” 

The Brightonians of that day, as a rule, 
could hardly be called enthusiastic play- 
goers ; and the theatre, then as now over- 
looking the Pavilion gardens, was certainly 
not as well supported as it deserved to be. 
At the period in question it was jointly 
managed by one of the innumerable Vinings 
and a local dentist named Bew. The sto. k 
company was of more than average excel- 
lence, several of its members, such as Henry 
Marston—whom I remember as Rigolio in 
the ‘Broken Sword” — Misses Caroline 
Rankley and Crisp—the latter a capital 
soubrette—having been subsequently pro- 
moted to the metropolitan boards. ‘“ Stars” 
were apt to fight shy of Brighton, owing to 
the very small encouragement held out to 
them by the townspeop!e, the only London 
celebrities who succeeded in drawing even 
tolerable audiences being Charles Kean 
and his wife. I have seen Farren—the 
“cock salmon”—play three of his best 
characters to a five-and-twenty pound 
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house ; and when the charming Miss Tay- 
lor— Mrs. Walter Lacy—favoured us with 
a visit, the result was even less satisfac- 
tory. Indeed, as far as public amusements 
went, an occasional concert—generally by 
second-rate artistes—at the Town Hall, or 
a subscription ball at the “ rooms,” sufficed 
to meet the requirements of the residents, 
who, being exclusive rather than grega- 
rious, eschewed any approach to familiar 
intercourse with mere birds of passage, and 
lived, like Lady Kicklebury, “in their own 
sphere.” 

The cricket-ground, called “ Brown’s,” 
from its owner, one of the mainstays of the 
Sussex eleven, was situated just beyond 
what is still termed the “ Level,” adjoining 
the high road from London. It was limited 
in extent, but the matches, especially those 
between Kent and Sussex, then the leading 
cricketing counties of England, were more 
numerously attended than any I have seen 
in the present far more spacious arena, 
Kent at that time boasted a team including 
such admirable players as Fuller Pilch, the 
two Mynns, Felix, Wenman, and Hillyer ; 
while the home side, besides Brown, was 
no less efficiently represented by Lilly- 
white, Broadbridge, Box, Dean, the brothers 
Napper, and my fellow-Etonian, Charles 
Taylor. 

Among the permanent residents no one 
was more generally popular than the genial 
and kind-hearted Horace Smith, who for 
many years occupied, with his wife and 
three daughters, a house in Cavendish 
Place. Scarcely less socially in request 
was the eminent tragedian, Charles Young, 
who, after his retitement from the stage, 
passed his remaining days at Brighton, 
where he died in Jane, 1856, aged seventy- 
nine. Another dramatic celebrity, the 
Duchess of St. Albans—formerly the arch 
and lively Harriet Mellon; but when I 
knew her a stout, red-faced, and somewhat 
eccentric old lady—arrived punctually at 
the commencement of the winter season, and 
created a periodical sensation by collecting 
together all sorts of people, at what she 
called her “omnium gatherums,” in Regency 
Square. I was present at one of these 
“amalgamations,” and can perfectly re- 
collect that while dancing was going on in 
one room, in another a young fellow was 
singing “ Cual-black Rose,” with a scratch 
wig and a crape mask, both of which he 
adroitly whipped off and pocketed, previous 
to convulsing a fresh circle of listeners 
with the “ Calais Packet.” 

The office of Master of the Ceremonies 





was then filled by an estimable gentleman, 
named Eld, of whose peculiar mincing gait 
Sydney Smith gives the following humorous 
and accurate description, quoted in Julian 
Young’s Diary: “I never was in Brighton 
till to-day,” he said to a friend; “but 
nevertheless I have made acquaintance 
with a great local power. Who he is I 
know not; but I am certain what he is, 
It is that distinguished fanctionary, the 
M.C.; it could be no one else. It was a 
gentleman, attired point device, walking 
down the Parade like Agag, ‘delicately,’ 
He pointed out his toes like a dancing- 
master, but carried his head high like a 
potentats.” Tnose who recollect the original 
will recognise the fidelity of the portrait ; 
it was the very man hit off to the very 
life. 

I do not know if the club on the Old 
Steyne, between the house formerly 
occupied by Mrs. Fitzherbert and Castle 
Square, still exists; but I remember 
dining there many years ago with an 
old friend, General Sir William Keir 
Grant, a thorough cosmopolite and inde- 
fatigable traveller, who had lost his right 
arm ina duel. He was in a merry mood 
that evening, and accounted for it by 
saying that he had paid a visit the same 
afternoon to a newly married couple, 
staying at the “ Bedford” on their return 
from a honeymoon trip to Italy. “I 
found Madame at home,” continued the 
General, ‘‘and in the course of conversa- 
tion asked her how she liked Venice. 
‘I was very much disappointed,’ she 
replied ; ‘but, to be sure, we timed our 
arrival most unluckily, for, only fancy,’ 
she added, with perfectly unconscious 
naiveté, ‘the place was flooded all the 
week we were there, and we had to go 
about in boats !’” 

In one of the narrow thoroughfares 
leading from the Marine Parade to St. 
James's Street was—and possibly still is 
—a billiard-room, where Kentfield, better 
known as “ Jonathan,” was wont to display 
his masterly skill. Among the habitaal 
frequenters of the establishment was a 
singular personage familiarly styled 
“Badger”; but what may have been the 
origin of the nickname I never could 
discover. He certainly was not a par- 
tisan of the cruel sport of badger-baiting, 
nor did he keep a specimen of that un- 
pleasantly smelling animal in the bottom 
drawer of his wardrobe, like ‘“ Soldier 
Bill” in Whyte Melville’s “ Satanella”; 
the sobriquet, however, had somehow or 
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other stuck to him, and he liked to be 
called by it. He was a natty little man, 
always well dressed, and might be seen 
on most afternoons strolling along the 
King’s Road, and invariably accompanied 
by his wife, as smartly attired as he was 
himself. Early one morning, I met him 
—to my surprise, alone—on the Cliff, 
faultlessly got up as usual, with the ex- 
ception of his hat, which was of an 
antiquated shape, and very much the 
worse for wear. 

“Why, Badger,” I said, “ what could 
have induced you, of all men in the world, 
to venture out in such a terribly old- 
fashioned hat #” 

“Ah,” he replied, rather ruefully, “ it 
looks odd, but it is only for a day or 
so. The fact is, there is a match coming 
off to-day between Jonathan and a 
London player, which I wouldn’t miss 
seeing, from start to finish, for anything, 
and could only manage that by contriving 
that my wife, who is, ahem! rather in- 
clined to have her own way in some things, 
should dispense with my escort on the 
promenade this afternoon. So, knowing 


how particular she is about appearances, 
I thought it advisable to mislay the hat I 


generally wear, and routed out this thing 
from a cupboard. Louisa had no sooner 
set eyes on it than she positively de- 
clared she would not walk out with me 
again until I found the other, or bought a 
new hat. So you see,” he added, with a 
significant wink, “of two evils, I choose 
the least, and wear the old one!” 





A MANUAL OF SMALL TALK. 


—o 


A TONGUE like the pen of a ready 
writer is one of the last traits which any 
competent observer would include amon 
the characteristics of the average English- 
man or Englishwoman. As a nation, we 
are undoubtedly slow of speech. If we 
except some half-dozen of our greatest 
orators, even our most practised public 
speakers do not attain to anything like 
flaency—and, Heaven knows, it is not for 
want of practice. The average politician 
is nothing if not a speaker. Even those 
who, in “the House,” are but “dumb 
dogs,” find themselves in perpetual re- 
quest as orators, either on electioneering 
platforms or at public dinners, at the 
opening of a church bazaar or the laying 
the foundation-stone of a lunatic asylum, 
in a word, at one or other of those count- 





less social, political, or religious ‘‘functions” 
which, without the presence and utterance 
of the local Member of Parliament, are, by 
common consent, held to be iacomplete. 
Yet, when the great man rises to deliver, 
impromptu, the speech which he has care- 
fully rehearsed beforehand, how he hums 
and haws, how he fumbles for the right 
word, and misses it five times out of ten; 
how often he loses the thread of his arga- 
ment, and is driven ignominiously to ran- 
sack his sheaf of notes for the idea that 
will not come into his brain ; how broken- 
backed are his sentences, how nicely “ de- 
ranged his epitaphs,” and with what an 
evident sense of relief he reaches, at last, 
the purple patch of his peroration, in 
which, having got it carefully by heart, he 
feels that no further mishap is possible ! 
Shakespeare knew him well—our ordinary 
English orator—though, having a whole- 
some fear of Court and Parliament before 
his eyes, he was too wary to satirise him, 
save under the safe disguise of a clerk of 
ancient Greece—and by the mouth of an 
Athenian Duke : 

Where I have come great clerks have purposed 

To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 

Where I have seen them shiver and look pale, 

Make periods in the midst of sentences, 

Throttle their practised accent in their fears, 

And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke off, 

Not paying me a welcome, 
If that was not a study from the life— 
English life—then criticism is naught, and 
Dr. Furnivall’s theory anent Shakespeare’s 
“ extra-dramatic bits ” is a fond thing vainly 
invented. ‘ 

But if the case of our professional 
speakers be so parlous, what shall we 
say of the readiness or unreadiness of 
the mere ordinary member of society ? 
Who does not know the long-drawn agony 
of the moments which follow upon an in- 
troduction, whether at garden party, or “at 
home,” or conversazione, or, worst of all, 
in that terrible period of unrest in the 
drawing-room which immediately precedes 
a modern dinner, and which is peculiarly 
entitled to be considered the Englishman’s 
“mauvais quart d’heure”? What would 
not one give to escape from, or to abbre- 
viate, the trying interval of enforced silence 
when the shy and hungry pair just intro- 
duced to one another’s acquaintance have 
exhausted all their ideas about the weather, 
and the Academy, and the last explosion 
on board an ironclad, and now sit or stand 
helplessly and hopelessly racking their 
brains for any subject on which articulate 
speech may be possible? At such times, 
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even the gawky youth who fingers the 
dainty china with which bis hostess has 
decorated her mantelpiece, until the ugliest 
and most precious specimen drops with a 
crash into the fender, is apt to appear 
almost a benefactor to his species ; for, at 
least, his crime thaws the frozen tongues 
and loosens the limbs stiffened by self- 
consciousness, and amid the universal 
chorus of sympathy and suggestion the 
social ice breaks up and melts—if only 
for a time. 

I am told that, in America, professors of 
small talk exist, who, for an adequate fee, 
will undertake to furnish the social aspirant 
with a continuous flow of ideas, and to 
drill him or her into intelligible and even 
elegant and grammatical utterance of the 
same; but I have not heard that any such 
school has yet been established among our- 
selves, though, indeed, ‘‘’twere a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.” The most 
fruitfal suggestion that I have yet heard 
made on the subject, on English soil, was 
imparted to me, recently, by a gallant 
young defender of his country who, having 
jast returned from a term of service iu 
Canada, had perhaps become infected with 
some touch of Yankee cuteness. 

His method—and I am bound to say 
that whether because of it, or in spite of 
it, his fount of converse very seldom ran 
dry — consisted in going through the 
alphabet in regular order, and broaching 
in turn a subject beginning with each suc- 
cessive letter. Thus, on his first intro- 
duction to the lady whom he was to take 
in to dinner, he would start with a remark 
on the Academy. If this failed to lead to 
a conversation, he would try Banshees, 
and then Cremation, and so on through 
Dancing, and Education, and Foieign 
Travel, and Gigantic Gooseberries, to 
Yachting and Zola, or until a subject was 
started which struck a sympathetic chord 
in his interlocutrix. Personally, so he 
confided to me, he had never known the 
method to fail, though, on one occasion, he 
got as far as M before his silent companion 
was wooed into eloquence on the subject 
of matrimony—a topic, alas, as dangerous 
as it is doubtless attractive. 

I have not yet had an opportunity of 
testing the value of tke process myself, 
and am reserving it for some social knot 
worthy of so desperate a solution. Mean- 
while, I have found it, on occasion, not 
unprofitable to make the mutual embarrass- 
ment of myself and partner the theme of 
conversation, and so to convert the ailment 





into its own antidote. By the time we 
have agreed how difficult it is to find topics 
of conversation with a new acquaintance, 
and have exchanged experiences on the 
subject, enlivened perhaps by reminiscences 
of awkward predicaments in which we have 
found ourselves placed in this respect, we 
are already fairly at home with one another 
almost without knowing it, and have skil- 
fully cured ourselves by this homceopathic 
treatment of our nervous affection. 

For after alJ, in the matter of small talk, 
more than any other, the old proverb holds 
good : ‘Ce n’est que le premier pas qui 
cofite.” We have all—even the dullest of 
us—plenty to talk about, if we can only 
get fairly under weigh. The difficulty is 
to make the start; and just as a well- 
educated Englishman has usually a fairly 
large vocabulary of French words, and yet 
seldom attains to fluency in talking French 
because he can’t get them into circulation, 
so the average diner-out has reaily a quite 
sufficient fountain- head of conversation 
stored up in his or her brain, and yet 
never shines as a talker, because he (or 
she) cannot set the current flowing from 
the cistern of thought into the conduit 
pipes of speech. 

A well-known novelist is wont to relate 
how she was once attacked by a yearning 
amateur with the following remarks : 

“Ob, my dear Mrs. , how nice it 
must be to write a novel! and to get paid 
for it! I’m sure I could do it if I tried. 
How d’ye begin?” 

“How d’ye begin?” Whatever may be 
the case with novel-writing—of which I 
desire to speak with all the reverence of 
profoundest ignorance—that is the crucial 
question for every man or woman, boy or 
girl, who is ambitious, as Mark Twain has 
it, to “keep his (or her) right end upper- 
moat in conversation.” 

And behold, to help us to the solution 
of this most practical and most perplexing 
question, comes from the press of Messrs. 
R. Bentley and Son, with all the pleasant- 
ness of wide margins and glossy paper and 
clear type, the first of a promised series of 
‘*Dullard’s Handbooks,” entitled, ‘ Con- 
versational Openings and Endings ; Some 
Hints for playing the game of Small Talk,” 
a book which, as its name implies, has for 
its object to suggest how we may most 
fruitfully begin and most gracefully con- 
clude the constant interchanges of small 
talk which Society is for ever calling upon 
us to effeci, 

Starting with the happy conceit that 
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Society Small Talk is very like a game of | 


chess, “and all the men and women merely 
players,” the author utilises the time-hal- 
| lowed forms of Chess Manuals to give point 
4 to his suggestions. With the warning 
| that Black stands for the male and White 
for the female interlocutor, he may be 
4 left to illustrate his method for himself, in 
the following extract : 

“We will begin with the moment when 
an opening is most sorely needed—that is, 
when Black is introduced to the lady he 
is to take down to dinner. And here let 
4 me say, that by far the best openings are 
those derived from, and suggested by, the 
It is extremely crude and 
awkward, when you are going to take a 
lady down to dinner, to say with an in- 
gratiating smile, as you offer your arm: 
‘It has been very foggy to-day!’ as 
though the logical deduction from that 
remark must be, ‘It has been very foggy, 
} to-day, therefore let us go down the stairs 
in couples!’—which is absurd. This is 
better : 


Biack, 

1. I believe I am to have 
the pleasure of taking 
you down to dinner? 

2. I always think it is a 
dangerous thing to 
be introduced more 
than a minute before- 
hand. 

3, For fear we should 
have nothing more 
to —~ when we get 
into the dining-room. 


WHITE. 
1. I believe so. 


2, Why ? 
3. What, have you so 


little confidence, etc. 
etc. ” 


Our author is at his best in the various 
“ dinner openings,” of which the following 
may be taken as specimens : 


TEMPERANCE OPENING. 


BLACK, WHITE. 


1. May I ask you to pass 1. Certainly. Are you a 
me the water ? teetotaller ? 


In four moves Black should now be in the middle 
of a discussion on temperance. 
BREAD OPENING. 
(This is acommon-place, but very useful opening. ) 
BLACK. WHITE. 


1. Is this your bread, or 1. Yours, I think. 
mine? 


I 
always keep mine on 
my left. 
2. Really! Ialwayskeep 2. On your right! do 
mine on my right. you? That is a sign 
of an original mind. 


This game promises well for Black. 
Variation. White's 
PLAYFUL BREAD OPENING. 
BLACK. WHITE. 
1. Is this your bread, or 1. Mine, I think, as well 
mine ? as the last. You have 
already eaten two 


rolls that were meant 
for me. 


“ This game should be rapid and lively,” 
is our author’s comment, and I am dis- 
posed to agree with him ; but even a smart 
skirmish such as this promises to be is 
better than the dulness of a silence varied 
only by disconnected sentences few and far 
between. And, after all, one never knows 
into what interesting topics it may branch 
out. Indeed, this is the great charm and 
beauty of our author’s suggestion—that his 
“openings” are real openings on to the 
boundless sea of possible conversations, 
Were they but capable of adoption, they 
would undoubtedly tide us over the awk- 
ward moment when, like the novelist in 
embryo, we don’t know how to begin, and 
would launch our bark of small talk, with 
the least possible friction, on to the great 
ocean of congenial subjects, The difficulty 
would seem to be that we can’t keep the 
book to ourselves. And how shall we 
venture to use, for instance, ‘‘ White’s 
Playful Bread Opening” when our par- 
ticular Black has likewise read his ‘ Dal- 
lard’s Handbook,” and knows that our 
spontaneous banter is not original, but has 
been learnt up as a lesson for the occa- 
sion? Surely, like the augurs of old, we 
should find ourselves unable to continue 
the game without laughing, and that would 
spoil all—unless, indeed, as might not im- 
probably turn out to be the case, our com- 
mon consciousness of guilt formed a bond 
of sympathy between us, and so gave us a 
quite new opening uncontemplated by our 
author, 

Perhaps, however, we are doing him a 
wrong in supposing that we are to take his 
suggestions in this literal fashion; and 
what he has really had in mind is to con- 
vey to us, under the guise of witty and 
good-natured chaff, that, after all, even 
small talk is a game, or an art, which 
deserves that we should take a little pains 
to play or to practise it with success. For 
such a doctrine there is indeed a great deal 
to be said. No one would dream of taking 





a hand at whist with skilled players if he 
himself knew nothing of the main prin- 
ciples of the game; a beginner does not 
| intrude himself into a set made up of first- 
rate lawn-tennis players ; a cricketer does 
not expect to be given a place in his club 
eleven until he has learnt at least to bat 
and to field respectably. Those who wish 
to take part in these amusements are con- 
tent to practise, in private or in company, 
| with players of their own calibre until they 
_have attained a certain degree of pro- 


| ficiency ; they are at the pains to watch 
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and learn from the play of those more 
skilful than themselves ; they are eager to 
gather what hints they can from books. 
It is universally felt that no man or woman 
has the right to spoil the enjoyment of 
others by taking a hand in a game which 
he or she is incapable of playing with some 
degree of skill. 

Why should not the same rule hold good 
with the game of conversation ? True, it is 
one which differs from all other social 
amusements, in that we are all obliged, 
whether we like it or no, to take part in it ; 
but, on the other hand, it is one for which 
we all have considerable capacity, and abun- 
dant opportunities of practice. I imagine 
that if the veriest “duffer” among us 
knew that he would be compelled to play 
lawn-tennis or cricket every day of his life, 
whether he would or not, he would think 
it worth while, both for his own sake, and 
yet more for the sake of others, to spend 
some time in practising services, or to secure 
half an hour’s daily batting practice “at 
the nets.” Why, then, should we not in 
the case of the game of small talk give 
some thought, not only to the matter of 
our conversations, which is a more arduous 
undertaking, but also to their form; to 
the best and pleasantest method of estab- 
lishing between ourselves and our interlo- 
cutors that electric “rapport ” of sympathy, 
which alone makes real and enjoyable 
talk in any way possible. 

For opportunities of practice, they are 
easily found in the constant intercourse of 
home life, the machinery of which would 
surely work none the less smoothly because 
wea took pains to be agreeable to one another; 
and for theory nothing could be more ad- 
mirable than our “ Dullard’s Handbook,” 
if we are prepared to study it, not with 
slavish literalism, but with an intelligent 
desire to get at the best of its spirit, I, 
for one, can look back on many a “gau- 
cherie” which might have been avoided, 
and many an awkward incident which 
might have been smoothed over, to the 
great enhancement of the pleasures of 
social intercourse, if the little dexterities 
and the happy turns suggested in this 
volume had been duly studied, digested, 
and put in use, 

And if any one complains that we are 
making too much of the frivoiities of 
social intercourse, and claiming for mere 
banalities a quite disproportionate amount 
of care and attention, we shall reply that 
these frivolities and banalities of society 
are the entrance porch which leads to the 





solemn and serious things of life. How 
many a conversation begun in jest con- 
tinues in earnest, and contributes, as only 
rich, suggestive, stimulating talk can con- 
tribute, to form and mould the thought, 
the growth of which within us is the main 
business of our lives! Even in the most 
commonplace people there are, if we can 
only find them, unfathomable depths— 
points at which the most seeming shallow 
life touches the infinite. In the midst of 
the most superficial conversation we are 
like bathers on a shelving shore of sand, 
where the shallow wavelets ripple up all 
light and golden in the sunshine; but 
where at any step we may come to the 
sharp shoulder from which we plunge head- 
long into unknown depths. 

To get the utmost of stimulus and sug- 
gestion from every human being with 
whom we are brought into contact, is to 
get the fullest value out of life and out of 
society ; and if the study of small talk will 
help us to this, then, even in the eyes of 
the most rigid of censors, the study of 
small talk is neither vain nor unprofitable, 





A NATIONAL ANACHRONISM. 

THE existence of an independent State 
in the recesses of the Pyrenees may be one 
of the facts which every schoolboy is 
supposed to know ; but it is pretty safe to 
say that ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
could tell you less about Andorra than 
about the history of Montezuma, Yet 
Montezuma has been dead for centuries, 
and Andorra is as living an entity as it 
was a thousand years ago. 

The Republic of Andorra is one of those 
curious survivals of the past which link 
modern life with antiquity. It is an 
anachronism, and yet in some respects an 
embodiment of the politica] dream of ages. 
It is at once stagnant in its social affairs, 
and perfect in its political organisation. 
It is a complete realisation of Lincoln’s 
definition of Republicanism—government 
of the people by the people for the people— 
yet the people themselves are as they were 
a thousand years ago, and are, therefore, a 
thousand years behind the age. 

Away up on the Spanish side of the 
Pyrenees, and stretching from the borders 
of the Province of Catalonia to the French 
side on the border-line of the Department 
of the Ariége, is a carefully delimited 
territory of valleys and mountains some 
seventeen miles in length, and varying in 
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width from nine to eighteen miles, This is 
Andorra, an independent Republic and also 
a feudatory State ; managing its own affairs 
by popular representatives, yet paying 
annual tribute of a nominal amount to its 
feudal superiors, the Spanish Bishops of 
Urgel, and also to the French Government 
as the political successors of the Counts of 
Navarre, who became Kings of France. 

Something of a mountain basin is this 
territory, intersected by the River Valira, 
and watered by many rushing streams, As 
the Valira runs in three branches, Andorra 
may be said to consist of three valleys, 
framed in by the great chain of the 
Pyrenees, which send a spur half way 
through the country. The basins of the 
Valira and its branches form something 
like the letter Y, and if we dot the lines 
of the letter with villages, and suppose the 
whole encircled with high hills, we shall 
have a tolerably fair topographical con- 
ception of the country. The sides of these 
hills, however, are swept by innumerable 
streams, rushing in limpid purity over 
rocky beds, and, when the winter snows 
melt, with tremendous rapidity. Higher 
up among the hills is a chain of ten or a 
dozen lakes, amid the wildest surround- 
ings ; and elsewhere there are other con- 
siderable sheets of water well stocked with 
fish. 

In these hills it is said there are rich 
stores of iron, and lead, and copper, of 
granite, and of marble. There are, indeed, 
evidences of ancient working ; but mining 
is practically dead, while even quarrying is 
little pursued. 

Wolves, bears, and wild boars once 
roamed these far solitudes in numbers, 
and even now are occasionally seen, while 
foxes abound. The eagle and the vulture 
find their homes on the peaks and crags, 
and among winged game there are par- 
tridges, woodcocks, snipe, quails, black- 
fowl, wild geese, and wild ducks. It is, if 
not a paradise of sport, at least unbroken 
ground for the sportsman who is disposed 
to ‘rough it.” 

The difficulty is to get there, and once 
there, to find accommodation, for there is 
only one hostelry with any pretence to 
civilisation, and that in the capital town. 
Not only are there no regular roads within 
the bounds of Andorra—what do they 
want with roads when they do not possess 
a single wheeled vehicle !—but there is no 
regular road connecting it with the outer 
world. There are mule-paths into Spain 
on the one side, and into France on the 





other, through mountain passes called 
* Ports,” but most of these are closed by 
the snows and torrents of the winter and 
spring. The only road which may be 
relied on all the year is that which con- 
nects Andorra-la-Vells, the capital, with 
the Spanish town of Urgel; but Urgel 
itself has no carriage-road connecting it 
with the rest of Spain, and is the centre of 
an unruly district, the inhabitants of 
which, in strong contrast with those of 
Andorra, have an insatiate craving for 
revolutions and riots. Then the climate 
of Andorra is very cold in winter and 
very hot in summer, while in the autumn 
both characteristics are exhibited in hot 
days and cold nights. 

These are not attractions, certainly ; but 
the visitor will not be annoyed by crowds 
of guide-booked tourists and staring idlers. 
He will probably find himself the only 
stranger, at freedom to roam among some 
of the most magnificent mountain scenery 
in Europe, contrasting with verdant 
smiling valleys, and green pastures bright 
with plenteous flocks and herds. He will 
find scenes of beauty and grandeur to 
gratify every esthetic ssense; but more 
than all, he will find a people phenomenal 
in character, in condition, and in political 
history. 

They probably came out of Spain 
originally, for they speak the Catalan 
language, and their sentiments are more 
Spanish than French. Charlemagne is 
said to have rescued their country from 
the Moors, and bestowed it on the Bishops 
of Urgel. The ancient charter, however, 
was not a deed of gift, but a sort of rent- 
charge or tithe-charge, for while the Church 
was to get certain dues, and retain plenary 
jurisdictiov, the people were to have un- 
restricted Home Rule. In process of time 
the rights of the Bishops of Urgel were 
assailed by some of the Spanish nobles, 
and assistance had to be craved from the 
other side of the Pyrenees, from the French 
Counts of Foix, in Ariége, By this 
alliance the claims of the Church were 
upheld, and in reward the Bishops of 
Urgel gave the Counts of Foix an equal 
share in the sovereignty of Andorra, 
Thus the Bishops and the Counts were 
Co-Princes, and the rights of the Counts 
of Foix descended to Henry of Navarre, 
throvgh him to the Crown, and thence to 
the present Republican Government, 

But while Andorra has been feudatory to 
a double Princehood, she has also pre- 
served a political independence, and sends 
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ambassadors of a sort both to Spain and 
France. To France she pays a tribute of 
some thirty pounds per annum, and to the 
Bishops of Urgel about twenty pounds 
every second year. 

Tae only other way in which the double 
seigneury is exhibited, is in the adminis- 
tration of justice. This, by the terms of 
a joint agreement made some six hun- 
dred years ago, is vested in two judges 
or magistrates called Veguers, one ap- 
pointed by each of the two co-seigneurs. 
For the purpose of enforcing law and 
order these Veguers have a certain control 
of the local militia, There is, also, a 
Judge of Appeals, who is appointed for 
life by the Cv-Princes alternately. The 
Veguers delegate small cases to bailiffs 
nominated by themselves, and in grave 
cases there is a right of appeal against the 
sentence of the Judge of Appeal to the Co- 
Prince who appointed him. 

For the rest, however, the Andorrans 
are absolutely independent, and they do 
not seek or want alliance with any other 
State. They have their own national flag, 


their tree of liberty, their national arms, 
and a complete system of representative 
goverument. 


Although they pay tribute 
to France, aud to the Bishop of Urgel, 
they will not allow either to take any part 
in the Goveroment or to engage in any 
enterprise in their territory without 
permission. Once an attempt was made 
to put up a lime of telegraph between 
France and Spain through Andorra, which 
the Andorrans quietly defeated by cutting 
down the poles, resenting both the innova- 
tion and the violation of their territory. 
Aud, curiously enough, notwithstanding 
the frequent conflicts between the two 
countries since Andorra acquired her 
charter from Charlemagne, there has been 
no attempt on the part of either France or 
Spain to “annex” this mountain Strate. 
The Carlists did make some unsuccessful 
attacks in 1874; but then they were 
rebels, The double feudal tie seems to 
have been a protection and an advantage, 
instead of an irksome yoke, 

A national army has been mentioned ; 
but in the strict sense there is no army. 
Every able-bodied head of a family is a 
member of the militia force, and is bound 
to take his turn of duty and to furnish a 
gun and ammunition. This force is about 
six hundred strong, and it may be aug- 
mented, in case of need, by a call to arms 
of every male in the State. But this 
militia-army has neither uniform, nor pay, 





nor the usual accoutrements of an army ; 
it has only rifles and the knowledge how 
to use them. 

The Government of the country is by 
elective bodies. The chief is El Consejo 
General, which may be called the Parlia- 
ment of Andorra, It is composed of 
twenty-four members, representing the six 
provinces, or Pariéjuias, into which the 
country is divided, four to each; and two 
Syndics, and a Secretary, appointed by the 
elected members. These two Syndics 
occupy the posts of President and Vice- 
President respectively. 

Besides this, each province, or Parré- 
quia, has a provincial elective council for 
local administration, something like our 
County Councils. In the five principal 
Parréquias there is a further sub-division 
into Cuarts, with further delegation of 
local government, somewhat on the prin- 
ciple of the District or Parish Councils 
which have been proposed for Eogland and 
Scotland. In short, Andorra seems to be 
ahead of the rest of the world in local 
government, while also preserving a demo- 
cratic national Government. 

Yet, with it all, she is the most 
thoroughly conservative nation in the 
world. When, or at what period she per- 
fected her present system of government, 
we are unable to say in more precise terms 
than that it was centuries ago. She has 
made no change since; and her social 
condition remains practically the same as it 
was a thousand years ago. 

Does this seem incredible? Well, we 
have the authority of one who has spent 
several years among the Andorrans, and 
who has studied them as they have never 
been studied before. No railway has ever 
invaded the domains, and there are no 
telegraphs, no carriage-roads, no canals ; 
there is not a single wheeled vehicle, no 
steam-engine, no written laws, no stand- 
ing army, no public debt, no paupers, 
no coinage, no postage stamps, no news- 
papers, no literature, no societies, clubs, 
or institutions, no asylums, no public com- 
panies, no dissent from the Roman Catholic 
religion, and no foreign commerce, 

A land of negatives this, but not un- 
prosperous. It is, perhaps, hardly correct 
to say that there is no foreign commerce ; 
for such of the necessaries of life as the 
Andorrans cannot produce for themselves, 
they are obliged to import from Spain or 
France. Then they act as intermediaries, 
in a way, between the twocountries—buying 
young horses and mules at the French 
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fairs, and, after a sufficient time of mountain 
pasture, selling them again to the Spanish 
dealers and carriers. They grow tobacco, 
too—more than they can consume, and the 
surplus they export on mule-backs to 
Spain, with a few other odds and ends, to 
pay for their cutlery, guns, cloth, etc. And 
timber, also, they send down to Catalonia 
in the same way. 

Their only manufacture —if we except 
saw-milling—is a species of rough woollen 
cloth, out of which they make rugs and 
blankets for their own use ; the machinery 
being worked by water-power. Some of them 
are engaged in smuggling—into Spain, not 
into Andorra, for Andorra is a land of 
free-trade—and some also in such legiti- 
mate carrying-trade as there is. But the 
bulk are engaged in purely agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits. The lands along 
the streams and in the valleys generally 
are fertile, supporting large herds of mules, 
horses, cows, and sheep, and admitting, in 
addition, of a limited cultivation of cereal 
crops, vegetables, and tobacco. 

They are an industrious, well-ordered, 

peaceable, and trustworthy people, and if 
reserved towards strangers, that must be 
accounted as but a natural consequence of 
their isolation. Tney are temperate — 
although drunkenness is not unknown— 
and moral—although crime is not alto- 
gether absent. There is only one jail in 
the country, and it is seldom occupied ; 
and they are not prone to litigation, since 
litigants have to bear all the expenses of 
the administration of justice. 
: That there is a certain dignity about 
their quiet, pastoral, independent life, un- 
ruffled by the storms of contending nations, 
and the paroxysms of political revolutions, 
cannot be denied. Sublimely indifferent 
to the rest of the world, they have worked 
out their own destiny for the last thousand 
years, and as yet they show few signs of 
change. 

But it must be confessed that there is a 
serious want in their social organisation. 
They live in a political Arcadia ; but their 
very circumstances enshrine the elements 
of decay. They present a remarkable 
example of society without progres. 

For one thing, the Andorrans never 
travel, and thus they have no opportunity 
of seeing anything of the industrial and 
national developements elsewhere. Oc- 
casionally one oi the richer of them may 
send his sons to college in France ; but, as 
a rule, education does not proceed beyond 
the elementary stage. Even the few 





simple schools they have are not of long 
existence, and practically the Andorrans 
of to-day know little more than did their 
forefathers five or six hundred years 
ago. 

Thus they have not only no newspaper 
and noliterature, but also no printing-press. * 
A very few of them may receive papers 
from France or Spain ; but of the Andorrans 
generally, it may be said, that after leaving 
school they never read anything but their 
church missal. Some of the houses may 
have a few books of devotion, but it is 
doubtful if they are ever opened. 

So in their domestic arrangements. 
The progress of the centuries has brought 
no improvement in their houses, which 
are still small and poor, built of rough 
stone, without mortar, and without glass 
in the windows. Their furniture is of the 
meanest, and their pigs and poultry share 
the same roof as the family. The villages 
are irregular, mean-looking collections of 
houses, without any pretence of streets, 
and without drainage or lighting. The 
capital is the only place which may be 
called a town, and this owes its appearance 
more to natural situation on an imposing 
rock than to architectural effort. 

The Andorrans are intensely orthodox, 
and there is not the slightest difference of 
opinion on religious subjects. There are 
neither Protestants nor Dissenters, and 
there has never been any wave of religious 
revival sweeping over its peaceful area. 
For a thousand years, it is said, there has 
been nothing to break the continuity of 
their religious practice and sentiment ; and 
if they have not been intolerant, it is 
probably because there has been nothing 
to test their tolerance. 

Taey have neither poverty nor taxation, 
and the small expenses of Government are 
paid out of the rents charged for pasturage 
and timber-cutting, on the lands belonging 
to the commonwealth. Having no 
commerce to speak of, they have no 
currency of their own, and use with equal 
indifference the coinage of France and 
Spain. And having few foreign relations, 
they use the postage stamps of both 
nations for their correspondence, 





* “The Valley of Andorra” is a romantic tale 
which relates to the country, but is a French (not 
an Andorran) publication. It has been admirably 
translated by Mr. F. H. Deverell (to whom we 
have to express our grateful indebtedness for much 


information about Andorra), and is published by 


Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith. Bristol. The reader who 
desires to know something more about life in 
Andorra, although somewhat idealised, should pro- 
cure this interesting shilling romance. 
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Most remarkable of all, perhaps, they 
have no ideas of amusement. They 
have neither social festivities nor out- 
door games ; neither theatre, nor lecture- 
hall, nor café. They care not for music, 
and there are few musical instruments 
in the country. They care not for 
flowers, and the visitor looks in vain for 
a garden. They neither sing, nor paint, 
nor sketch, nor dance; and what they do 
with their leisure time during the long, 
dark, silent winter months, one cannot 
conceive, Perhaps, like the sailor’s parrot, 
they pass their time in thought. 

There are not many more than five 
thousand of them altogether, divided, as 
has been said, into six Parréquias; but 
they manage to retain the respect of their 
neighbours, and to abstain from anything 
resembling a foreign policy. They till 
their fields, watch their flocks, have an 
occasional shot at the game, or a cast at 
the trout in the streams and lakes, send 
off their surplus mules and tobacco when 
ready, and, for the rest, attend strictly to 
their own business. They have managed 
this so effectually, that they have kept 
their frontiers intact, and their rights un- 
impaired ; have preserved their language, 
their manners, their ideas, and their whole 
organisations without change, for more 
than half the term of the Christian era. 

There is nothing more striking in the 
history of nationalities, nothing more re- 
markable among social institutions, Away 
up in its mountain solitude this little un- 
considered trifle of a State has held its 
own, and kept on the path it had marked 
out for itself; and has developed a system 
of representative and local government 
which more “advanced” nations have 
only attained—when they have attained it 
—after repeated revolutions, political up- 
heavals, and social contentions. Yet, with 
all its political enlightenment, Andorra 
is a relic of the dark ages; a fragment 
of society as it existed in feudal days; a 
national and social anachronism. 





A STRANGE ACQUAINTANCE, 


A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


CERTAINLY my new friend Warden is 
the most nervous man I have ever met, 
and yet, at the same time, I have known 
him give positive evidence of rare personal 
courage and presence of mind. In fact, 
the man is a mass of contradictions, and 





it is occasionally impressed upon me very 
vividly, by a sort of instinct, that there is 
something queer beneath the surface which 
does not at present appear, but which, 
if it did, would cause me to regard him 
with actual repulsion. I don’t understand 
this feeling myself, and do not expect 
any one else to do so; I only know that 
it exists, and though at times it is lost 
sight of and almost forgotten, still I know 
that it is only lurking in some out of the way 
corner of my innermost conscience, ready 
to spring up and confront me when least 
expected. There is, I think, nothing at 
all surprising in the fact that this—doubt 
—suspicion—call it what you will, instead 
of causing me to shun the man who inspires 
it, only makes me seek his company the 
oftener and the more eagerly. Distrust 
him I may and do, avoid him I do not; for 
to my mind there is something peculiarly 
stimulating in the society of a man whose 
past, present, or future holds something 
which at once fascinates and baffles you. 
A secret once solved is valueless in my 
opinion. A secret, so long as it remains 
a& secret, possesses a vague and inexplicable 
charm which I would not willingly dissi- 
pate. Yet in spite of this I always feel 
compelled to bring all my thinking powers 
to bear upon whatever the subject may be 
that puzzles me. Here, I say to myself, 
is a nut to crack. I am not particularly 
anxious to accomplish that end; in fact, 
the longer the shell holds out the better 
I shall be pleased. Nevertheless, I apply 
the crackers all the same, only too often 
to find—nothing ! 

Now, I fear it would greatly disappoint 
me to find that my new friend, Richard 
Warden, was a man with a spotless past 
and an unblemished record. I would 
rather discover him to be criminal than 
commonplace ; though I :m conscious that 
the admission implies a vast amount of 
moral depravity on my part, which I can 
only account for by mentioning that I have 
generally found the society of really worthy 
people so very tame and uninteresting, and 
that the most agreeable person I ever met 
was @ man who was subsequently sentenced 
to penal servitude for forgery on a par- 
ticularly imposing and remarkable scale. 
He could, as I well remember, converse 
on almost any subject with the greatest 
ease, and showed the same delightfal 
manners when arraigned before a jary of 
his fellow-countrymen as he had at the 
table d’héte, where I first encountered 
him. My meeting with Warden came 
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about in this way. It is not often that 
I go to a music-hall, but on this particular 
occasion I had been attracted by meeting 
that morning, in Oxford Street, an army 
of sandwich-men, all bearing the name, 
in gigantic capitals, of ‘‘Joe Jorkins, the 
Lion Comique.” 

It occurred to me that if nothing better 
turned up, I might as well drop in at 
the “Pagoda” and see the great man, 
who, for the singing of three songs 
nightly, in a harsh voice, and grimacing 
at the public over the footlights, received 
a sum which would make the mouths of 
the well-born and highly educated water. 
Well, I went and heard the star sing, 
or rather, howl, ‘‘Ob, Mary Ann, your 
mother’s looking!” and other similar 
specimens of music-hall minstrelsy, to 
the extraordinary and vociferous delight 
of his innumerable admirers. Suddenly, 
when the entertainment was nearly over, 
from the left hand side of the stage 
there came a whiff of something, and a 
voice among the audience cried: “Fire!” 
The effect was electrical A moment 
before every one was engaged in keeping 
time with their feet to a refrain of the 
popular idol. The next—and with a 
mighty shout of terror, the dense packed 
mass of human beings were fighting and 
falling over each other in their rush for 
the various exits, which were soon jammed 
by the panic-stricken throng of men and 
women. 

The great “ Comique” had fled from the 
stage on the first warning of danger. 
What I should have done myself, whether 
I should have joined the general mé‘ée 
and fought and struggled like the rest, I 
cannot tell. For while I was making up 
my mind, some one next to me said: 

“Keep cool, it’s the only way.” 

It was a tall, sallow-faced man, with 
lantern jaws, and a drooping, drab-coloured 
moustache, who had occupied the adjoining 
seat to my own, and had witnessed the 
performance with the same weary in- 
different expression which he wore even 
now. 

T dare say it’s a false alarm,” he con- 
tinued ; “anyhow, we may as well stay 
here and be decently cremated, as be 
knocked down and trampled underfoot by 
the mob.” 

I felt myself unable to regard either 
contingency with the equanimity of this 
stranger; but nevertheless, partly out of 
shame, and partly because, in spite of the 
perceptible smell of burning, there was 








very little smoke and no ominous crackling 
to be heard, I kept my seat—as well as my 
head—for some time longer, until the hall 
had sufficiently emptied itself to allow me 
to walk quietly out of the place. As I 
saw it described in the papers next day, 
some woodwork at the side of the stage 
had caught fire, owing to its propinquity 
to a gas jet. Fortunately there was little 
or no damage done, owing to the prompt 
and efficacious measures which were taken, 
and no serious results beyond a few broken 
arms and other accidents caused by the 
mad struggle of the majority to escape 
from the building. 

I left the hall, still in company with the 
stranger, who had kept his head and con- 
sequently enabled me to keep mine. 

“Got far to go?” he enquired, briefly, 
as soon as we had reached the street. 

“ Not very,” I said. Then, with a sud- 
den impulse, I turned to him: “ In fact it’s 
close by. Won’t you!—er—can’t I offer 
you——-?” 

“ Thanks,” was the reply, ‘I don’t care 
if I do.” 

I was somewhat taken aback by the 
alacrity with which he accepted my invita- 
tion, almost before the words wers out of 
my mouth. However, I felt I owed him 
something, and what trifling hospitality I 
might be able to show him should be 
offered ungrudgingly. 

“T take it for granted you are an un- 
married man,” he remarked, after we had 
gone a little distance, “or you would 
acarcely propose to introduce a complete 
stranger into the bosom of your family at 
this hour and in this unexpected manner?” 

“Well, no, perhaps not,” I admitted, 
with a laugh. “No doubt under those 
lamentable circumstances my spirit would 
be too completely broken to venture on 
any such proceeding. Yes, you are right 
in imagining mine to be a bachelor méuage, 
Here is my turning—you see I was right 
in saying it was close by.” 

My rooms were on the first floor, a very 
comfortable set, and having raked together 
the remnants of a fire which still smouldered 
in the grate, remarking as I did so that a 
fire was a very good thing in its place, I 
produced decanters and glasses from a con- 
venient cupboard, together with a box of 
my very best cigars, in honour of the 
occasion. : a 

My new acquaintance proved him- 
self to be very good company. He was 
full of anecdote, and a capital raconteur, 
and before another half-hour had passed I 
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felt that I had every reason to congratulate 
myself heartily on having fallen in with 
such an original and entertaining character. 
Certainly this was not what one would have 
expected from the expression of his face ; 
indeed in repose—and it generally was in 
repose—the countenance was a remarkably 
inanimats one. Even when relating the 
most ludicrous incident, it remained quite 
unchanged ; though from an artistic point 
of view, perhaps that was not to be re- 
gretted, as it served rather to accentuate 
by the very force of the contrast the point 
of the good thing he happened to be 
recounting. I could not help wondering to 
myself, as the time slipped thus pleasantly 
away, whether by any combination of cir- 
cumstances it would be possible to break or 
in any way disturb this man’s immoveable 
calm. I knew by my own very recent 
personal experience that he had shown 
himself equally impassive under circum- 
stances which might well have tried the 
nerves of the strongest —for surely the 
prospect of a death by fire, helpless and 
hemmed in on all sides, might make the 
boldest shudder! But while I was asking 
myself this question and turning it over in 
my mind, at the same time that I was 
acting the host and taking my part in the 
conversation, it was answered for me. 

It was by this time about twenty minutes 
past twelve. Every one else belonging to 
the house, with the exception of myself, 
had no doubt retired for the night. There 
was no other lodger on the premises, and, 
as I had my latch-key, I could come in at 
any hour of the day or night I pleased 
without disturbing any one. The house, 
then, was quite quiet, when all at once 
there came a slight sound outside my door. 
I recognised it at once, but took no notice 
at first, for my visitor was relating some 
of his recent experiences of the Paris Ex- 
hibition, from which he had but just 
returned. But when the faint sound I 
have just spoken of occurred, he stopped 
suddenly in the midst of a sentence. I 
waited a second or two for him to 
continue. 

* You were saying?” I said, glancing at 
him as I spoke. 

Good heavens! The change I saw in 
that man’s face frightened me! The im- 
passive, blasé expression was gone, and in 
its place I saw a look of ghastly, livid 
terror—of fear, unmistakeable and over- 
whelming. His hands clutched the arms 
of his chair ; his jaw had fallen like that 
of a dead man, and great drops of agony 





stood upon his brow. I rose from my seat 
in haste, almost overturning it. 

“ Are you ill?” I asked, with anxiety. 
“ What is the matter? What can I do for 
you?” 

Then, with an effort, and in a husky 
whisper, he answered: “Did you not 
hear it $” 

“Hear what?” I asked. 
do not mean——” 

“It was like the sound of finger-nails 
on the panels of the door. There it is 
is again !” 

* Pray don’t let that alarm you,” I said, 
hardly able to keep myself from laughing 
outright. ‘There is nothing at all re- 
markable or supernatural about it, as I can 
easily prove to you.” And crossing over 
to the door, I threw it open. ‘ Walk in, 
Peter,” I said ; ‘‘ for I suppose it is you.” 

My invitation was promptly accepted, 
and a very fine tabby cat proved to be the 
disturber, and proceeded to rub his head 
against my legs, and generally express, 
cat-fashion, his great satisfaction at being 
admitted. 

“ Peter and I are great friends,” I con- 
tinued, introducing him. ‘He always 
comes up to pay me a visit some time in 
the course of the evening. He’s rather 
late to-night, but was probably engaged 
earlier, and that is the way he announces 
his presence—by scratching at the door. 
I’m sorry you I stopped. What 
was it 1 had been going to say? ‘I’m 
sorry you were alarmed”? That would 
scarcely do, so I changed it to: ‘‘ Perhaps 
you don’t like cats? I know somo people 
have an extraordinary aversion to them. 
If so, ll send Peter away. He really has 
no business to be prowling about at this 
time of night. But I’m afraid he is a 
dissipated animal, and keeps very bad 
hours,” 

By this time his face had resumed its 
former expression, with the exception of a 
slight nervous twitching at one corner of 
the mouth, which was, however, nearly 
concealed by his moustache, and perhaps 
he was a little more drab-coloured than 
before. 

“No,” he replied, slowly, ‘‘I have no 
dislike for cats—rather the reverse ; 
but——” He paused, and appeared to be 
searching in his mind for an explanation. 
“ The fact is, I’m nervous—highly nervous.” 
(‘You must be, indeed,” I thought to 
myself.) ‘Really, it almost amounts to a 
disease with me at times.” 

“Ah, that accounts for it,” I replied, 


“Surely you 
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thinking in my own mind that it did 
nothing of the sort. ‘ Very likely, too, 
that little scare we both had to-night had 
something to do with it.” 

‘No doubt,” he answered, eagerly, ap- 
pearing to grasp the excuse I held out with 
avidity. ‘That had a good deal to do 
with it, you may be sure.” 

I was not altogether sure of it, by any 
means, but stroked Peter’s glossy coat with 
an air of conviction. 

After this we resumed the conversation 
where it had been so abruptly broken off ; 
bat, somehow or other, the interest seemed 
to have gone out of it. Peter had uncon- 
sciously acted the part of a wet blanket, 
and I even forgot myself once so far as to 
yawn. My new friend took the hint and 
rose. 

“TI must apologise for keeping you up 
so late, and indeed I have some way to go 
myself, and, unless I fall in with a cab, 
shall have to walk the entire distance.” 

Of course I assured him that I never 
went to bed before the small hours; but 
that if he must ga-— And go he did; 
but not until he had requested me to look 
him up some evening at the address he gave 
me; adding that the acquaintance had com- 
menced under somewhat unusual circum- 
stances, and he did not think that it should 
be allowed to drop. I assented cordially 
to this remark, being of the same opinion 
myself ; the more so that there appeared 
to be the elements of something, which 
might turn out to be highly interesting, if 
properly developed, about this fresh and 
accidental acquaintance of mine. 

So he took his departure ; but it seemed 
to me thatas he passed Peter, who had estab- 
lished himself in front of the fire, and was 
paying some slight attention to his toilet, 
he, either by purpose or accident, be- 
stowed upon him a kick, and that of no 
inconsiderable force, judging by the feline 
objurgation which followed. 

“ Never mind, Peter,” I said, addressing 
that intelligent animal—who had evidently 
made up his mind to pass the remainder of 
the night on my hearth-rug—after the 
visitor had departed. ‘‘ You were only 
the scapegoat on this occasion. Perhaps 
some day we may find out the real reason 
for his strange behaviour. Nerves are all 
very well, but they won’t account for the 
look of downright, uncompromising terror 
that I saw on that man’s face, if ever 
I saw it on any face in my life. Yet, 
from what happened earlier in the evening, 
I should certainly have supposed him, of 





all men, to have been superior to anything 
of that sort. I wonder what it really 
meant? I should very much like to find 
out.” I took up the card that he had 
placed upon the corner of the mantelpiece. 
“ Richard Warden, Esq., Mandeville Man- 
sions, W. A good address, My new 
friend seems to be somewhat of a swell. 
So much the better. I shall certainly 
look him up, as he requested me to do. 
So good night, Peter, and pleasant 
dreams.” 


CHAPTER It 


Ir was with no ill-intention, but simply 
owing to my naturally inquisitive dis- 
position, that I prosecuted a few cautious 
enquiries among my other friends and 
acquaintances concerning this man War- 
den. For it is really remarkable how 
often among own circle you can, if not 
actually meet with some one who is ac- 
quainted with the individual concerning 
whom you are making enquiries, at least 
find a man who knows another man who 
knows him. This was just what hap- 
pened in this particular instance. An old 
friend of mine had another old friend, who 
had once been on rather intimate terms 
with the elder brother of this identical 
Richard Warden. I say, had been, ad- 
visedly, as the individual referred to had 
died a couple of years or so before, and his 
junior had thereupon succeeded him in 
possession of a very fair estate, somewhere 
up in the North. This last is a very com- 
prehensive term, and covers a good deal 
of ground. I, not unnaturally, enquired 
as to the cause of his death—not that 
I suspected anything like foul play, 
though it is not easy to be sure of any- 
thing, when there is only one life between 
you and a snug property, and—— 

However, I-was relieved to hear that 
the relative in this instance unmistakeably 
owed his decease to a pure accident. It 
appeared that he had been drowned while 
skating on a lake in his own grounds. 
The ice had given way owing to a sudden 
thaw, and the water being very deep in 
that particular part, these two circum- 
stances helped to bring about the catas- 
trophe. There had been several other } 
persons involved in the same accident, 
but this was the only case which proved 
fatal. Every effort had been made at 
the time, on recovery of the body, to 
restore life, but without success, and the | 
unfortunate man, being unmarried, was 
consequently succeeded in the property 
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by his only brother. Well, that was 
fair and square enough ; but what seemed 
strange about the matter was the refusal 
of the successor to reside on his estate, 
or to occupy the fine old house he had 
thus unexpectedly inherited. For abouta 
month after the sad event just chronicled, 
he took up his residence there; then, 
without any explanation, he came up to 
London in great haste, and the next 
thing known was that the place was 
advertised to be let, and let it was to a 
retired sausage-maker, or something of 
that sort. 

“Perhaps he was hard up, and wanted 
the money ?” I suggested. 

“That might have been the reason, of 
course,” was the reply. “Bat I never 
heard it given as one—in fact, the only 
explanation I ever did hear was a very 
ridiculous and inadequate one—not worth 
repeating; especially as it only came 
through the servants.” 

** Nevertheless, I should like to hear it 
all the same—if it’s no secret?” 

“Oh, no, not at all,” replied the man 
who had given the previous information, 
and whose acquaintance — through our 
mutual friend—I had made for this very 
purpose, “ But they said—I know you'll 
laugh—that he complained of noises— 
little trifling sounds, which seemed to 
aggravate him beyond endurance — like 
some one tapping at the door, or scratch- 
ing at the wainscot. Ridiculous, wasn’t 
it?” 

Contrary to my informant’s expectation 
I did not laugh. 

“And did any one else hear them?” I 
asked. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,” he exclaimed, 
in tones of disgust, “ After all, you know, 
it couldn’t have been anything but the 
mice in the wood-work. You know what 
those old country houses are. Bosh! that 
couldn’t have been the reason! Besides, 
I tell you,” with a sudden access of ex- 
citement, “I’ve seen the man in the 
hunting-field, and there isn’t a bolder or 
more reckless rider anywhere, And is 
it likely,” with much feeling, ‘that a 
fellow who will take anything that comes 
in his way, would let himself be driven 
out of his own house by something 
scratching? They might scratch the 
place down before I’d budge!” 

I said nothing in reply to this, but I 
thought the more. 

I was right in supposing that Mandeville 
Mansions, W., was an aristocratic address ; 





indeed, they turned out to be a very im- 
posing block of buildings in one of the 
best thoroughfares; and, what was more, 
the flat occupied by my new acquaintance 
was on the first floor. Consequently the 
rental must have been a small fortune— 
evidently there was no lack of money 
here—and yet you would have thought 
that any man would prefer his own 
ancestral home to the most luxurious of 
lodgings to be met with anywhere ! 

It was about half-past eight in the 
evening when I called on him, about a 
fortnight after our first memorable en- 
counter. I was admitted by a discreet 
middle-aged manservant, who informed 
me upon enquiry that his master was at 
home; and, what was more, the latter 
certainly seemed, in his emotionless manner, 
glad to see me. As I sat opposite to him 
and noticed the colourless sphinx-like 
cast of his countenance, it seemed almost 
impossible to imagine it otherwise, still 
less, as I had myself seen it, convulsed 
with a speechless horror ! Could I have been 
mistaken, and could the expression have 
been due, as I had at first supposed, to 
intense physical pain—some spasm of the 
heart which had caused that terrible look ? 
While as to the report I had heard about 
him, though it certainly seemed to agree 
with my own experience, what reliance 
could be placed upon servants’ tales ? 

As it grew later, the wind began to rise. 

“ We shall have a storm to-night,” I said, 
after a pause in the conversation, during 
which my host seemed to be straining 
his ears after some faint sound which 
came from the outside. He made no 
reply. ‘I rather enjoy a good hurricane 
myself,” I continued, “so long as I’m 
under cover and F 

“Hush!” he said, stopping me in the 
middle of my sentence. 

There was a faint tapping at one of the 
windows. It grew louder and more per- 
sistent, and seemed to say: “ Let me in— 
let me in. I will come in!” I should have 
thought nothing of it at any other time; 
but with that absurd story in my mind—— 
Pshaw! my nerves were getting as bad as 
the other man’s, who, after a moment's 
hesitation and intense silence, during 
which every sense seemed to be absorbed 
in the effort of listening, suddenly rose 
from his seat, and, crossing the floor, 
threw up the lower sash of the window, 
and stared out into the darkness. A trail 
of variegated ivy, which was trained on 
wire frames round each window, had be- 
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come loose, and was driven by the wind 
againet the glass, He broke it off, and 
returning with it in his hand, flung it upon 
the red-hot coals, where it curled and 
writhed and crackled until it was con- 
sumed. 

I began to think there was some 
foundation after all in those rumours. 

“No doubt you think me very fidgety,” 
he explained, with a short, hard laugh, as 
he wiped his damp forehead—yet it was 
anything but a warm evening—'' but I 
can’t endure these little interruptions. 
They affect me very strangely.” And he 
gave me a quick, stealthy glance, which 
seemed to ask, “Does my explanation 
satisfy you?” 

I nodded my head. “Just so,” I an- 
swered, gravely; “I’ve felt the same thing 
myself, though I’m not much troubled with 
nerves as a rule.” 

There was another pause after this— 
then : 

“] knew a man once,” he began, staring 
at the fire, “ who one night, as he sat alone, 
heard something tapping at the window— 
just as we did a moment ago, At first he 


took no notice, he thought it was only 
the branch of a tree outside. 


But at last 
the sound was so persistent that it began 
to weary him, so he, too, went to the 
window and looked out.” 

He made a long pause here. There 
fleeted across my mind a wild thought: 
Was this really some one else’s story he 
was telling me, or was it his own ? 

“And did your friend see anything?” I 
asked, with an affectation of indifference. 

‘* He saw a face pressed close against the 
window-pane. A dead, white face which 
he had last seen in its coffin, only now the 
eyes were wide open and looking at him.” 

The low, monotonous tone in which he 
related this ghastly incident so impressed 
me, that I could scarcely refrain from 
shuddering. 

“Then he recognised the face?” I 
asked, involuntarily sinking my voice. 

“It was his”—did he really hesitate 
before he uttered the next word, or did I 
only imagine it !—" his father’s, who had 
died the year before under rather strange 
circumstances.” 

I should have liked to have asked what 
those circumstances were. Perhaps he had 
been drowned ! 

“And what did your friend do?” was 
the question I substituted. 

“Oh,” with a yawn and a shrug of the 

shoulders, as though dismissing the subject, 





“he went mad, or shot himself—I’m not 
quite sure which.” 

“A guilty conscience, I suppose,” I 
ventured to remark, 

“Something of the sort. Shall we turn 
the subject? It is not a very lively one.” 

* By all means,” I replied, with pre- 
tended alacrity. Then it could not have 
been his own story, after all ; and yet-—— 
I should have preferred to continue the 
conversation in the same channel; for the 
subject, though grim and improbable, 
fascinated me. 

It was a wild night, and, as I took 
my way home, it was with some difficulty 
that I succeeded in turning the different 
street corners, round which the wind 
seemed to lie in wait for me Bat I 
trudged on, with my head down, and took 
little heed of its boisterous attentions, for 
I was too much occupied with my own 
reflections to be susceptible to outward 
influences, 
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A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
By MARGARET MOULE, 


—_—-_— 
CHAPTER IV. 


“INDEED, Miss Arbuthnot, it is not that 
I am unwilling to lend you any horse in 
my stables. Need I say so? It is simply 
that Ido not consider Queen Bess a safe 
mount for a lady.” 

“That is all very well, Mr. Stewart- 
Carr,” was the laughing answer. ‘I don’t 
believe you though. The truthia that you 
think I am not horsewoman enough to be 
allowed your best mare,” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr’s expected guests—six 
in number—had all duly arrived at the 
Castle on the evening before. They 
were at this moment all assembled in the 
breakfast-room, which was a larger, more 
imposing room than the library, where Mr. 
Stewart-Carr had taken his solitary break- 
fast the morning before on his first arrival. 
It was hung with a rather dark old 
tapestry at each end ; but the gloom of this 
had been successfully counteracted by the 
paintings which covered the oak-wainscoted 
walls on each side. They were excellently 
hung, and all by the best painters of the 
day; Mr. Stewart-C.rrwas a connoisseur in 
pictures, The table was covered with the 
ordinary appliances of a. well-appointed 
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breakfast-table. This table was so well 
appointed that not even the disarrange- 
ment consequent upon the end of a meal 
could entirely destroy the first effect ; and 
it was decidedly disarranged, for the hour 
was eleven and breakfast was just over. 

The girl who spoke was leaning up against 
the frame of the large bow-window which 
overlooked the park, and made a cheerful 
bresk in the heavy tapestry at the upper 
end of the room, 

She was a very pretty girl of three- 
and-twenty, with fair, curly hair fas- 
tened in the most modern style at the 
back of her small head, fresh colouring, 
bright brown eyes, and a rosy, mobile 
mouth. She was dressed faultlessly, if 
complete compliance with fashion consti- 
tutes faultlessnecs, in a close-fitting tweed 
frock; and she wore one or two very 
handsome rings on her well-shaped, small 
hand. Miss Grace Arbuthnot was rich, 
and she was to be richer some day, being 
sole heiress of her mother’s large 


fortune, 

She smiled defiantly at Mr. Stewart-Carr 
when she had done speaking, and the smile 
showed a pretty row of white, even teeth, 

‘You know that is really it,” she re- 


peated. Before Mr. Stewart-Carr could 
find the words he wanted, she turned 
round with a quick, unexpected gesture. 
She turned towards a young man who 
was standing beside her. He was a very 
good-looking young man, of eight or nine- 
and-twenty, tal], and very upright, with a 
simple, honest face, rather clouded at 
present; and he possessed that air of 
quick precision about him which seems 
inseparable from military life and training. 
He held a newspaper in his hand; but 
he appeared to be taking a very cursory 
interest in its contents, and a close ob- 
server might, indeed, have detected the 
fact that the advertisement sheet was 
outside. He looked up instantly, with a 
slight lifting of the cloud on his brow, as 
Miss Arbuthnot turned round. 

“ Captain Carnforth,” she cried, ‘‘ come 
here and bear testimony to my horse- 
womanship,” 

Long before she had finished her words, 
he had dropped his newspaper and joined 
Miss Arbuthnot and his host. 

“Is ‘horsewomanship’ the right word ?” 
she said to Mr. Stewart-Carr, smiling. 
“Tm not sure if it is; but, anyway, 
Captain Carnforth knows I can ride,” 

“‘ Awfully well,” put in the young man, 
enthusiastically. 





“T am aware of Miss Arbuthnot’s 
powers,” said Mr. Stewart-Carr to him, 
with a smile that took away from the 
stiffness of his words. ‘‘I have every 
confidence in them. I saw you ride in 
Paris, remember,” he added to Miss 
Arbuthnot, 

“Oh, yes; so you did! Well, that 
was a horrid, hard-mouthed brute, and 
vicious besides, as you saw. If I could 
manage him all right, indeed you might 
trust me with Queen Bese.” 

“It is Queen Bess I do not trust,” said 
her master. 

‘‘T know she'll behave like an angel 
with me,” said Miss Arbuthnot; and as 
Mr. Stewart-Carr smiled at her energetic 
assertions she turned to Captain Carnforth. 
“ Can’t you say something more to support 
me?” she said. “I’m dying to mount her.” 

Grace Arbuthnot was what unkind 
critics frequently called “a very horsey 
girl.” Bat the unkindness in the comment 
was quite undeserved. Grace took an 
intense interest in horses. She under- 
stood them very well, and she loved them 
as enthusiastically as a woman does when 
she cares about them at all. If she was 
a little apt to introduce into her con- 
versation scraps of “horsey” talk and 
racing information, it was from no other 
reason but that her very simple keen 
interest in everything connected with 
horses made her often forget that it was not 
shared to the same extent by every one ; 
and also that there was a prejudice against 
the expression of it by women. She was 
not in the least what is known as a “ fast” 
girl ; she was thoroughly good-natured and 
womanly at heart. 

Mr. Stewart-Carr was the possessor of 
a very fine stud, and after dinner on the 
evening before she had insisted on in- 
specting them all under his auspices, and 
had set her heart on riding the animal in 
question, a beautiful, fiery bay mare. 

“You will lend her to me?” she added 
to Mr, Stewart-Carr, dropping her defiant 
manner, and relapsing into a pretty plead- 
ing one, that made her very attractive. 
 Please——” 

“No,” he said, firmly. “I am grieved 
beyond words to seem so rude to a lady, 
but I do really consider her a dangerous 
animal, I could not think of your mount- 
ing her.” 

“ And I could not think of doing without 
her,” she said, resuming her former manner, 
with a saucy smile at him. ‘It is 
awkward, isn’t it?” 
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“Surely, Miss Arbuthnot, it would be 
madness to run risks,” Captain Carnforth 
had been listening to the conversation 
for the last few moments in silence, his 
ingenuous countenance undergoing several 
changes meanwhile. The last expressed 
consternation, and he endeavoured forth- 
with to clothe this sensation in the afore- 
said tentative words. 

“ Risks!” she said, lightly. “ What I’m 
trying so hard to prove is that there are 
no risks. I——” Bat she was inter- 
rupted. 

The other four guests had divided, on 
rising from the table, into couples. One 
consisted of two elderly ladies, who had 
instantly engaged in a flowing conversa- 
tion ; the other of a lady who would have 
described herself as young, and a middle- 
aged man, with a good sensible face, 

One of the elderly ladies suddenly broke 
off in the conversation. ‘‘ Pray forgive 
me, dear Mrs. Kenyon,” she said, “I 
must speak to my daughter for a moment.” 
And it was her descent on the little group 
in the window that cut short Miss 
Arbuthnot’s werds. 

‘My dear Mr. Stewart-Carr,” she began 
emphatically and breathlessly—she was 
rather stout and the slightest exertion made 
her tones spasmodic—“ I surely heard you 
say something of a dangerous horse. Let 
me beg you not to listen to Grace if she 
wishes to ride it, She is so terribly rash !” 
Mrs. Arbuthnot cast a regretful look at 
her daughter as she spoke. 

But the girl disregarded her mother’s 
look ; for all she did was to turn a sunny, 
smiling face upon her. ‘You don’t ride, 
dear mother!” she said, laughing. ‘ You 
are no judge in this case of the perils of 
the way!” 

‘“‘T trust you, Mr. Stewart-Carr,” Mrs. 
Arbuthnot continued, looking at him. 

“Indeed, Mrs. Arbuthnot, you may,” 
Mr. Stewart-Carr said emphatically, and, as 
he spoke, his eyes rested on the pretty, 
pouting face with a lingering glance. 

“TI don’t mind any of you!” Grace 
Arbuthnot cried, defiantly. “ Mr. Stewart- 
Carr, you are very unkind. I must ride 
her, and ”—with a saucy look at him— 
“T shall.” 


Captain Carnforth gave a dismayed look 
at her, and seemed to endeavour to frame 


a new remonstrance. But whatever it 
might have beea, it was unsaid. Mrs, 
Arbuthnot began a long series of remarks 
on rashness, recklessness, and thoughtless- 
nese, which in themselves would have 





crushed any well-meant efforts on Captain 


Carnforth’s part even if they had not been f 


delivered, as they were, with a somewhat 
pointed disregard of his presence in the 
group. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot meant the disregard to 
be pointed. If she had not been a very 
well- bred woman, she would cheerfully 
have turned her back on Captain Carn- 
forth, He was one of the trials of her 
existence at present, 

Mrs, Arbuthnot was a good-natured, | 
good-hearted woman of about fifty. With- 
out possessing any obtrusive match-making 
characteristics, she was reasonably anxious, 
as is every mother, probably, to cee her 
daughter well and comfortably married. 
With this end in view, she entertained 
largely in town, and did her duty abun- 
dantly as a chaperone in the season, made 
up large house parties in their house in 
Scotland in the autumn, and, whenever it 
was possible, pursued with Grace a round 
of country-house visits. She wished Grace 
to have the opportunity of “making an 
impartial choice,” she said ; and as far as 
impartiality went, Grace had more than 
met her mother’s views, She had dis- 
tinguished no one whatever by her appro- 
bation, saying, as a general description of 
her sentiments on the subject, that she 
preferred horses to men, as being more 
interesting. This was all very well at first. 
But this year was Grace’s third season, and 
Mrs. Arbuthnot began to get anxious, It 
would be terrible to have Grace spoken of 
as being “ passée,” or to have the interest 
in her which had been created by her mix- 
ture of frank unconventionality and sweet 
temper flag and disappear, as it too often 
did in the case of girls who had been too 
long in the social arena. So she deter- 
mined that Grace must be married without 
delay—if possible, this year. 

During the course of what Mrs, Arbuth- 
not, with a great inappropriateness from a 
personal point of view, described as a 
“little ran” on the Continent at Easter, 
they had met Mr. Stewart-Carr. He had 
struck her at once as in every way very 
eligible, and she had taken a great liking 
to him personally. He had also been de- 
cidedly impressed by Grace, and it was 
with some effusion that Mrs, Arbuthnot 
had accepted his invitation to spend a 
fortnight at Moreford in July. 

Since then Grace had, in some theatricals 
in town, made Captain Carnforth’s ac- 
quaintance, They had the love of horses 
in common, and he appeared to interest 
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Grace more than any man had done yet, 
and they had improved the acquaintance, 
to Mrs. Arbuthnot’s inexpressible annoy- 
ance, rapidly. 

Knowing Grace’s independent nature, 
she wisely forbore to remonstrate with 
her daughter; but she promoted strenu- 
ously everything that could recall Mr, 
Stewart-Carr to her mind, and threw 
every possible obstacle in the way of her 
meeting Captain Carnforth. 

Her intense vexation, therefore, when 
she discovered that Captain Carnforth 
also knew Mr. Stewart-Carr, and was 
also to be a guest at Moreford, may be 
imagined. 

However, nothing could be done to pre- 
vent it; and she thought it would be 
short-sighted to back out of the invitation 
when she was so very anxious to instal 
Grace some day as mistress of Moreford 
Castle. And also, she said to herself, that, 
after all, it was strange if she could not 
manage Grace. So she arrived at More- 
ford with a firm determination to ignore 
Captain Carnforth, and unobtrusively to 
throw Grace and Mr. Stewart-Carr as 
much together as she could. 

She would on no account have inter- 
fered with a plan such as this, for riding, 
which would certainly throw them to- 
gether, but that her motherly anxiety 
was really stronger than her diplomacy. 
She was very truly fond of her only 
child, and it was with real relief that 
she heard Mr. Stewart-Carr say, in 
answer to Grace’s last defiant, assertion 
about riding Queen Bess : 

* Never, Miss Arbuthnot, if I can pre- 
vent it!” 

He had far too pleasant an expression 
on his face for her to be in the least hurt 
by the firm tone; and she smiled at him 
as he continued : 


“Shall we leave argument for the 
present? I have a plan of my own I 


want to propose. Dare!” he called to 
the middle-aged man, “ will you ask Mrs. 
Kenyon and Miss Neville to come here? 
And come here yourself, will you? I 
thought,” he went on after a slight pause, 
during which the other three guests had 
joined them, “if you thought it a good idea, 
that we might drive this afternoon to 
Beaumont Priory. There are some won- 
derful old ruins there, Iam told. I don’t 
know thém myself; but I believe they’re 
well worth szeing. And I would tell 
them to put a hamper in the carriage, 
and we might have afternoon tea there.” 





**Tt’s an awfully good idea!” cried Grace 
Arbuthnot, enthusiastically, before any one 
else could speak. 

She was echoed by Miss Neville, who 
expressed herself, being a person of ad- 
jectival and adverbial conversation, to 
the effect that it would be “charmingly 
delightful.” Every one else having as- 
sented, Mr. Stewart-Carr arranged to start 
at two o’clock, and was moving towards 
the bell to ring and order the carriage, 
when the door was opened, and a footman 
entered. He came up to his master, and said: 

‘Miss Maidment wishes to see you, sir. 
She told me that she came by appoint- 
ment, sir,” 

Mr. Stewart-Carr pulled out his watch. 

“ Twelve,” he said, regretfully. ‘So it 
is. I am so sorry,” he said to the little 
group, “but I have a business engage- 
ment with my agent this morning.” 

“Do you go in for the employment of 
women, Stewart-Carr?” asked the middle- 
aged man, with a smile. 

“Women! No! What do you mean, 
Dare?” 

‘‘The man announced Miss Maidment,” 
was the reply. 

‘Miss Maidment! Fenton’san ass! He 
meant Mr. Maidment, of course. Dare,” 
he went on, “take care of the ladies for 
an hour for me, See that no one is dull, 
will you, including yourself?” he ended, 
with a little laugh, as he opened the 
breakfast-room door. He closed it again 
behind him and crossed the hall, and went 
along a passage towards the library in 
some wonder. “Miss Maidment!” he 
said to himself with a smile, ‘ What an 
idiot Fenton must ba! I knew he hadn’t 
many brains.” 

He opened the heavy ‘ibrary door, 
thinking confusedly at one and the same 
time of his servant's stupidity and of the 
books he was to investigate. 

“Good morning, Maidment,” he began, 
cheerily ; then raised his eyes and stopped 
abruptly. 

Sitting in a heavy oak chair by the 
window, with two large books in her arms, 
was Catherine Maidment. She rose as he 
came up to her. 

“T am sorry my brother is not able to 
keep his appointment,” she began, before 
Mr. Stewart-Carr could speak. ‘ He is— 
ill this morning, and I have come to take 
his place, if you will allow me to do so.” 

Catherine Maidment was very pale. 
Her eyes were heavy, and her lips more 
set than usual, 
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Mr. Stewart-Carr looked at her without 
answering for a minute. He was so taken 
by surprise that he could not collect his 
ideas, or grasp sufficiently what she had said 
to answer it coherently. He said in the 
meantime, courteously : 

‘* Piease do not stand, Miss Maidment.” 
Then, seizing the one idea that was 
clearest, he continued : “I am sorry Mr, 
Maidment is ill—very sorry. Possibly 
our long, hot walk yesterday tired him.” 

“T do not think so, but I am not sure,” 
Catherine answered. “He is subject to 
very bad headaches, and he is suffering 
from one this morning.” 

“Ah! then of course it is the sun, I 
am really very sorry.” 

** Will you let me go through the books 
with you?” pursued Catherine, “I think 
I know all that he would wish to say ; 
and he would be very glad to have it 
done.” 

“Go through the books with me!” 
echoed Mr. Stewart-Carr, forgetting his 
courtesy for a minute in his surprise at 
the idea. 

“Tf you please,” continued Catherine, 
moving as she spoke towards the table, as 
if to lay the heavy books upon it. 

“Allow me,” said Mr. Stewart-Carr, 
taking them from her. “I beg your 
pardon for not taking them sooner.” 

“T hope I am not jate,” said Catherine, 
looking at him as he hesitated and did not 
open them. 

‘* Certainly not,” he replied. ‘ The ap- 
pointment I made with your brother was 
for twelve o'clock, and it is only just that 
now. Butdo you really wish to go through 
them ?” he said, looking at her. “Because, 
though of course I should be glad to get 
through them, and 1 hardly know when I 
may have another hour, they could wait ; 
for I do not really like to trouble you, 
Miss Maidment.” 

“Tt is no trouble,” she said, simply. 
“ May we begin?” 

He looked at her once more, and coming 
to the conclusion that she was quite in 
earnest, drew two chairs to the library 
table. 

“T am at your service,” he said. 

Catherine sat down, drew the books 
nearer to her, and opened the largest. 

“ This,” she said, “is the summary of 
accounts for the three years since your last 
visit here, The other is the record of the 
work done on the estate, and the exact ex- 
penditure it has cost. My brother said he 
had told you of his plan for keeping these, 


a 





and you approved of it. Shall we take 
the accounts first?” 

“Tf you please,” he said. Mr. Stewart- 
Carr expressed no more surprise; he felt 
no more astonishment. The curious 
position in which he found himself seemed 
to have become suddenly perfectly natural ; 
he seemed to catch from the woman beside 
him her quiet, matter-of-fact way of re- 
garding it. 

She began at the first page, and showed 
him, month by month and year by year, 
every item entered clearly and methodi- 
cally, every balance correct; and every 
moment he spent in the inspection made 
him feel more accustomed to the situation, 
and more completely at ease in it. When 
he realised the fact that many of the entries 
were made in a neat, small handwriting, 
which he knew was not Frank Maidment’s, 
he seemed to know instantly whose it was. 
And when she said, quickly, as she first 
turned a page on which it was, “I have, 
you will see, copied in some entries for my 
brother,” her words came to him only as 
an expected confirmation. 

After half an hour’s minute examination 
of the book he signed his name after the 
last entry, as acquiescing and approving 
of the whole, and Catherine opened the 
other book, 

“These are the improvements my 
brother has attempted on the estate,” 
she said. ‘I believe he has written to 
you, though, and obtained your separate 
sanction to each of them.” 

* He has, certainly,” replied Mr. Stewart- 
Carr. And, as he spoke, a recollection 
came over him of various letters he had 
during the past three years received in 
Paris, Vienna, Florence, and many other 
places; letters which he had read and 
answered, though generally assentingly, 
rather cursorily, The curious contrast 
between the surroundings in which 
he had written those answers, and the 
surroundings in which he was now to 
criticise their results, struck him suddenly. 
He could not help glancing once more 
at the woman beside him. She was 
apparently not in the least aware of 
his look; her head was bent over the 
book, and her grey eyes were intent upon 
it. 

“The first is the road you had made 
from the Far Lane to the village,” she 
said. She raised her head as he turned 
his to look at the entry. ‘I cannot tell 
you what a blessing it has been to the 
people out there, The children from the 
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Lane never came to school in winter and 
always gave the impassable fields as an 
excuse, and the women, too, could very 
rarely reach Moreford. But the new road 
has changed all that.” 

“Tt does not seem to have been a very 
expensive improvement,” he said, looking 
at the balanced account of the expenditure. 

“No,” she said, eagerly, ‘“I—my 
brother thought it would be well to get 
it done while they were making the new 
bit of high-road at Molton Cross, and so 
procure the materials more easily and 
cheaply.” : 

“Tt was very thoughtful of Mr. Maid- 
ment,” 

Catherine turned over the page that 
contained the account of the road-making 
in question, and proceeded to enter upon 
the records of several smaller works, the 
drainage of fields, the erection of new 
farm buildings, and so fortb, all equally 
carefully detailed. 

“This,” she said, a quarter of an hour 
or so later, ‘this is the account of the 
cottages you had built instead of those 
wretched thatched ones on the edge of th» 
common, The people—well, you cannot 
realise what it has done for them,” she 
said, excitedly. ‘I have always been glad 
that I—my brother——” She broke off 
suddenly, and for the first time during the 
interview showed a little confusion; but 
recovering herself instantly, “It is the 
most excellent work that could have been 
done,” she ended, quietly. 

“You take a great interast in the 
estate, Miss Maidment,” he said, looking 
at her with some curiosity. 

“T am interested,” she answered, quietly. 
“My brother has, of course, mentioned 
these plans to me, and I have watched the 
carrying out of them with great interest. 
I like the people, and care for their welfare.’ 

‘ You are not a Socialist, I trust,” he 
said, laughing. ‘ You are introducing no 
democratic principles in this unsophisti- 
cated spot,” ‘ 

“Indeed, I am not,” she said, with a 
certain subdued dignity, which somehow 
prevented Mr. Stewart-Carr from con- 
tinuing, as he had intended, in the same 
light manner. 

*‘T need not ask you that, when I see 
the care that Mr. Maidment takes of my 
interests,” he said, very courteously. 

“T am glad you think so,” said she, 
simply ; and they pursued the inspection 








of the book, which was nearly ended, in 
silence, only broken by short, necessary 
comments from Mr. Stewart-Carr, and the 
briefest of explanations from Catherine. 

She rose when it was over, and pre- 
pared to take the books. 

“You will wish to keep them yourself, 
though ?” she said, suddenly. 

“No; I should wish Mr, Maidment to 
keep them. Whether I am at home or 
not at home, they could be in no better 
keeping, I am assured, Please tell him so. 
And also tell him I greatly regret to hear | 
of his indisposition. But I will send them 
to the White House; I could not think of 
your taking them.” 

“Té would be no trouble,” she said, 
simply. 

“T cannot sallow it,” he said, decisively. 
* And now, Miss Maidment, let me thank 
you greatly for taking all this trouble upon 
yourself. Accept my congratulations, too, 
on your brother’s most excellent financial 
management. I shall hope to convey them 
to him in person very soon.” 

Catherine’s pale face flushed all at once 
a sudden deep red. But Mr. Stewart-Carr 
did not see it; he was opening the door, 
towards which Catherine had moved, and 
when he looked round it had faded again. 

“Good morning,” she said. 

“T will let you out,” he answered ; and 
he led the way along the passage, and out 
into the hall. As they crossed the hall to 
the front door, Grace Arbuthnot was coming 
rapidly down the large staircase. She 
stopped short until Catherine had gone 
across the hall and out of the door. Then 
as she bowed to Mr. Stewart-Carr, and 
turned away down the drive, Miss Arbuth- 
not ran down the remaining steps. 

** Who is your nice-looking caller?” she 
said, abruptly, to Mr. Stewart-Carr. ‘She 
isn’t half bad-looking, and her frock isn’t 
half bad, either.” 

“My agent’s sister, who brought me a 
messige from him,” he said, a little shortly. 
Then, as if conscious that he had been 
abrupt, he added, in his ordinary, pleasant 
tone: “ Won't you come for a stroll in 
the grounds? Taere’s a quarter of an hour 
before lunch, and I see you have your 
hat on.” 

Grace Arbuthnot accepted the invitation, 
and to the infinite delight of Mra, Arbuth- 
not, who happened to see them from the 
drawing-room window, the two walked on 
to the sunny lawn together. 
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